Introduction 



As a result of immigration duringthe last 25 years or so there are nowin 
England a substantial number of local authorities with multilingual 
populations. For several years such authorities have, in varying degrees, 
adopted policies and practices which include support and provision for 
the teaching of minority languages and mother tongues,* eitherwithin 
the school system or in the community, and sometimes both. 

There is evidence that such provision is increasing but it is by no means 
clear that there is total agreementthat it should and, if it should, in what 
form and at what levels of education. Research projects, referred to later 
in the text, have helped to inform the discussion but at presentthe views 
of interested parties still vary and there may be disagreements within and 
across them. 

National and local community groups representing ethnic minorities 
frequently express a need for the maintenance of their children's first 
languages to ensure continuity of relationships within families, to keep 
alive cultural beliefs and traditions and to ease links with their countries 
of origin. Some insist that language maintenance is, at least in part, the 
responsibility of schools, some argue that it is the sole responsibility of 
community-organised classes and yet others consider joint provision 
between schools and communities would be the most appropriate way 
forward. 

LEAs and teachers in their discussion of the issues have, in the main, 
concentrated upon the educational reasons for respondingto pupils' 
mothertongues, and the possible educational consequences of doing 
so. Some suggest that the use of children's first languages in school 
would inhibittheir progress in English and be divisive, separating ethnic 
minority children from their peers and thereby slowing integration. 
Others take the opposite view, arguing that both learning and social 
integration in school may be enhanced if due recognition is paid to the 
knowledge and skills that all their pupils have at their disposal . 

The European Commission has also considered mothertongue 

*Theterm 'mothertongue' is used hereto mean a language regularly used in the child's 
home or community. It is thus not necessarily the language first acquired by the child or 
the language spoken by the mother, though generally that is the case. The terms 'home 
language' or 'minority language' are often used interchangeably with 'mothertongue'. 
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teaching. Initially its concern was to ease the movement of migrants and 
theirfamiliesfrom European Community (EC) member states backtothe 
member states from which they had originated without detrimentto 
their reintegration. Subsequently all migrant groups whether 
temporarily or permanently settled within EC countries and whatever 
theirorigins were included in its concerns. 

In July1977the Council of the European Community issued adirective, 
part of which (Article 3) required member states, in accordance with 
their national circumstances and legal systems and in co-operation with 
the states of origin, to promote the teaching of the mother tongueand 
culture in coordination with normal education. Member states were 
required to comply with the directive from 25 July 1981 , and the 
Commission issued on 10 February 1984 a report on the implementation 
of the directive. 

Circular No 5/81, issued on 31 July 1981 by the Department of Education 
and Science, stated : "For the local education authorities in this country, 
this [directive] implies that they should explore ways in which mother 
tongue teaching might be provided, whether during or outside school 
hours, but notthatthey are required to give such tuition to all individuals 
as of right". 

For a number of years mother tongueteaching has been provided in 
some areas by the minority communities, eitherthrough voluntary 
self-help schemes orth rough teachers employed by foreign embassies. 
In some instances, such initiatives receive supportfrom local authorities 
in order to encourage cooperation between mother tongue teachers 
and the teachers responsible for the same children in ordinary schools, 
and in the provision of material help, such as accommodation for 
classes. 
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The HMI enquiry 



it was considered timely therefore to inspect existing practices in four 
authorities (Ealing, the Inner London Education Authority (ILEA), 
Manchester and Walsall) each of which serves linguistically and 
culturally mixed communities. In each LEA three HMI with special 
interests in multi -cultural developments in education met LEA 
administrators, advisers and teachers, as well as organisers and teachers 
of classes organised by communities. They visited resource centres, 
schools and, with the permission of the organisers, schools and classes 
provided by the communities. In all, 60 HMI days were devoted to the 
exercise, which took place in the spring term of 1982. Reports on the 
exercise were issued to each of the LEAs in 1983. 

The range of minority languages spoken by pupils varies greatly among 
the four authorities and amongthe schools within them as does the 
provision made. HMI were able to see a substantial proportion of the 
mothertongue work in the schools of three authorities, but in the ILEA 
the classes visited are inevitably a smaller sample of all those which are 
provided. 



VISITS MADE BY HMI 



Ealing 


ILEA 


Manchester 


Walsall* 


1 first school 


2 infants' schools 


4 primary schools 


1 infants' school 


2 combined first 
and middle schools 


1 junior and 
infants' school 


8 11-18 secondary 
schools 


2 junior and 
infants' schools 


2 middle schools 


1 junior school 


3 community 
organised school 
classes 


2 junior schools 


4 12-18 high 
schools 


6 11-18 secondary 
schools 




3 11-18 secondary 
schools 




1 sixth-form centre 






2 community 
organised schools 
or classes 


6 community 
organised schools 
or classes 




4 community 
organised schools 
or classes 



*ln Walsall all formal mothertongue teachingtakes place in community classes partly 
supported by the LEA. 
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Two important caveats should be borne in mind. First, the mother 
tongue issue is relatively new and arrangements for provision were and 
are changing rapidly. Second, HMI did not know some of the 12 
languages which they observed beingtaughtandso could notalways 
fully evaluate the quality of work in classrooms or the standards achieved 
by pupils. 



Considerations influencing the 
four L EA s in making provision 
for mother tongue teaching 

The reasons which have led these four authorities, and others, to 
provide or to support some mothertongue teaching fall roughly under 
three headings: meeting children's educational needs; addingtothe 
range of educational opportunity; and promoting social and cultural 
development. 

The first of these headings relates particularly to young children entering 
school for the first time. It is generally agreed that education should 
build uponthe knowledge and skills that children bringwith themto 
school. At the period of transition from home to school, therefore, it is 
importantto maintain links between home and school and to secure 
some thread of language continuity, to ease that transition and sustain 
progress in learning. Given the importance for all children of language in 
early concept development it is argued by some that the use of the 
mother tongue in the classroom with children from families where 
English is not the language of the home complements and eases the 
learning of English, while maintaining an appropriate level of concept 
development for individual pupils. 

The second group of reasons claims that there are advantages to 
individual pupils and to society at large in increasing the range of 
modern languages taught in the secondary school. We now have a 
valuable national resource, it is argued, in the language diversity which 
characterises our society and will continue to need adults who are 
proficient both in English and in minority languages and who can offer 
interpreting and translating skills in commercial life here and in contacts 
with countries overseas. Moreover, the educational case made for the 
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teaching of European languages is felt to be applicable to theteaching 
and learning of mother tongues. These too can give access to the 
literature and history of other cultures and develop pupils' ability and 
confidence to use the language in a variety of situations. 

The third and most general group of reasons, to do with social and 
cultural development, are of course strong factors in the efforts madeby 
community groups to provide teachingfortheirchildren in the heritage 
language, and may be shared by the LEA also. Prominent here is the view 
that children should not lose contact with the language, culture and 
religion of their family and community, and from which they derive 
importantfeatures of their sense of identity and cultural continuity. 
However, whilst the language maybe maintained in comm unity classes 
children's confidence and self-esteem is increased, and the way their 
community is viewed by the majority may be improved, if that language 
and culture is manifestly respected and called upon in the day to day 
work of the school. 

The provision made 

The provision made in the four LEAs visited reflected some or all of the 
considerations listed above but varied widely in its content and 
approaches, both between authorities and also across schools in the 
same LEA. This could be explained partly by differences of view about 
the most appropriate educational responses to pupils' mother tongues 
but also because the pressures to develop such work had come from a 
variety of sources with different outcomes in mind. For example in some 
cases teachers had taken the lead and in others community groups or 
their representatives. 

All four authorities visited offer some financial supportfor mother 
tongue teaching. Much use is made of Section 11 (of the Local 
Government Act1966) funding, forthe salaries of teachers in schools 
and in one pilot project for community classes (Walsall) . Advisory 
support is available to schools and occasionally community classes, 
usually through existing multi-cultural services in the authorities. Ealing 
has an advisory teacher for Asian languages; the ILEA has two advisory 
teachers for mother tongue development and has appointed an 
inspector for this work. None of the four LEAs has yet built upa 
comprehensive collection of resources though beginnings have been 
made in three of them. Provision for in-service courses is at asimilarly 
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undeveloped stage, though some initiatives have already been taken, 
and others are planned. 



Some classes organised by the communities are supported in all four 
authorities in a variety of ways: in the I LEA grants are paid to 25-30 
selected schemes to assist with staffing and teaching materials; through 
Section 11 funding Walsall has supported a pilot scheme for theteaching 
of five mother tongues; ILEA waives, and Ealing reduces, rents for some 
school premises used by the community classes. 



An important prerequisite for arranging effective LEA support is reliable 
information about the languages spoken by the pupils. Withoutthis 
information it is difficult to plan rationally for any provision which the 
authority might wish to make. Of the four authorities visited the ILEAhas 
the most precise statistics. These reveal the number of languages (147) 
spoken by pupils and their distribution according to age, district and- 
forthe12main languages -school. A valuable by-product ofthe 
collection of these figures is that teachers have been made aware, 
perhaps for the first time, ofthe extent of linguistic diversity amongthe 
pupils in their schools. This language survey was conducted in 1981 (and 
has been repeated in 1983) in order to obtain an assessment of pupils' 
needs for provision in English as a second language. But should the 
authority wish it can also be used to gain an indication of the likely 
demand for mother tongue teaching and thus help schools to plan 
provision and the LEA to deploy staff. On the other hand, Manchester 
has no centralised information about the mothertongues spoken by its 
pupils. The authority's decision to provide teachers of Urdu was made in 
order to give status to ethnic minority languages. A survey of home 
languages would probably have revealed a greater need for mother 
tongue work in Punjabi, especially foryounger children. Take-up forthe 
Urdu lessons had been disappointing in the four primary and eight 
secondary schools where it is provided. 



Collecting statistics on language use is not, of cou rse, a simple matter of 
asking a child the name ofthe language he or she speaks. Young 
children may not know what their mother tongue is called in English. 
Their teachers may not understand the descriptions their pupils offer. 
More than one language or dialect may be used in the home or 
community. Ideally, too, there is a need for information on the level of 
literacy in the language spoken. 
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However, some LEAs have considerable expertise in coliectingthis 
information; surveys and questionnaires like those developed by the 
Linguistic Minorities Project* have proved useful in determiningwhich 
languages are spoken and to what level of proficiency. This expertise 
mightwell be more fully drawn upon. LEAsmightalso tap the 
information about languages held by the communities. Certainly, 
without such information, they cannot use rationally and economically 
the resources they may have available for mother tongue teachingor, 
even , justify the deployment of such resources to the work. 

None ot the authorities has comprehensive figures of home languages 
spoken by teachers and others in their employment, although the ILEAis 
building up such a register. In view of the great difficulties which all the 
schools visited encounter in recruiting suitable and suitably qualified 
teaching and non-teaching staff for mother tongue work, such 
information could be of great value. 

LEAs could then bear it in mind when making new appointments or 
when redeploying staff. It is not realisticto expect, however, that all 
teachers who speak a minority language will wish or indeed would be 
competentto teach that language. 

Of the four authorities only the ILEA had issued a policy statement about 
the use of mother tongue. The document sets out educational 
arguments for mother tongue teaching and places them in the context of 
an approach which encourages the fostering of bilingualism and the 
awareness of language diversity. The authority identifies six principles 
which it "strongly endorses". They are: 

i itisthe right of all bilingual children to know that their mother 
tongue skills are recognised and valued in schools 

ii it is educationally desirable that bilingual children in primary 
schools should be given the chance to learn to read and write 
their mother tongues and to extend their oral skills in these 
languages 

*The Linguistic Minorities Project was DES-funded research based atthe University of 
London Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, London WC1 . The project report is now 
available from this address. 

The aim of the project was to establish the range of linguistic diversity in all schools in a 
small number of local education authorities, to study the perceptions and use of language 
of secondary school pupils in the same areas, to collect information on all forms of mother 
tongue provision in a few areas, and to undertake more limited studies of language use by 
adults. 
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iii it is educationally desirable that bilingual children in secondary-' 
schools should be given the chance to study the language of 
thei r home as a subject on the school curricu I u m and to gain 
appropriate examination qualifications 

iv the mothertongue skills of bilingual children should beseen 
as a valuable potential channel for supporting their learning 

v all children should have the opportunity to learn how other 
languages work and be encouraged to take an interest in and 
be informed about the languages spoken by their peers and 
neighbours 

vi in developing arrangements for teaching mother tongue and 
in otherways promoting bilingualism, schools should consult 
with the parents concerned and seek to cooperate with 
mothertongue classes organised by community groups and 
other agencies. 

Financial resources have been made available to implement the policy. 
The authority's long-term plans envisage the possibility of offeri ng 
mothertongue teaching to all children who might opt for it; of setting 
the work in the context of modern language teaching; and of developing 
better quality teaching materials and more appropriate examinations. 



Organisation and curriculum 

IN PRIMARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

It is dear from what has gone before that a distinction may be made 
between the formal teaching of the mothertongue, using it to relate to 
parents, and means devised to give support to pupils' maintenance of 
that language. However, where the youngest children are concerned, 
this distinction is not easy to make, nor is it necessarily appropriate. 

In nursery and infants' classes work involving the mother togue 
generally takes the form of story-telling or activity sessions conducted 
regularly each week by an adult (usually a teacher) perhaps with the 
whole class or, more often, with a small group of children in their 
'home' classroom. More formal withdrawal arrangements are 
sometimes made for older infants. In such groups the emphasis is 
generally - though not always - upon the acquisition of literacy in the 
mother tongue. In a reception class the mother tongue teacher and the 
class teacher together played a recognition game with the children. 
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1 he use of both Punjabi and English seemed to help most of the 
children to understand what was required and to be more fully 
involved in the game. The class teacher noted improvements in the 
Punjabi-speaking children's abilities to identify colours and to 
differentiate between the name for the colour of an object and the 
name of the object itself. In another school two teachers were helping 
the children to understand that painted objects which did not 
necessarily look like wood were the same material as the natural logs 
from trees. Because the appropriate languages were used with both 
Punjabi and English-speaking children it was claimed that both groups 
were able to grasp the concept in the time given to the activity. 

In one infants' school reference to the children's mother tongues is 
made in a number of ways: the older children, who are beginning to 
be literate in two languages, are encouraged to practice early writing 
skills in both. The children have 'jotting books' in which they 'draft' 
stories in the home language and in English, sometimes on the same 
topic in both languages and at other times using the different 
languages for separate topics. Others in the same class have been 
helped by parents to design number posters labelled in several 
different languages, the children were said to take great pride in their 
achievements in communicating in two languages. Teachers noted a 
distinct change from diffidence to pride among these children about 
their proficiency in speaking and writing Bengali as they come to 
recognise that these skills are valued by the school. 

During a visit to an infants' school, a mother tongue teacher talked with 
prospective pupils and their parents, explaining the school's 
organisation, interpreting between them and the class teacher and 
easing what could have been a difficult time for all. In some primary 
schools, members of staff with a knowledge of the pupils' home 
languages make a practice of visiting the families before and during the 
early years of schooling. Another example of such links is the 'parents 
as authors scheme': in one nursery class 'family books' are composed, 
with parents writing, illustrating and making story books in weekly 
workshop sessions with teachers. Many of these books are translated 
from the mother tongue into English and vice versa and both versions 
are put into class libraries and can be used for group or private reading 
by the older children. 

In the nursery and infants' classes visited in the course of this exercise 
the use of the home language did not appear to have impeded the 
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children's acquisition of English. One short sequence of events 
illustrates how the use of the mother tongue seemed to help towards 
an understanding of English: a mother tongue teacher was helping a 
group of Punjabi-speaking children in a reception class to order objects 
according to size, a task which they had found difficult when the class 
teacher asked them to do it. In their own language they quickly 
understood what was required and were able to complete the task with 
ease. The mother tongue teacher then used English to describe the 
process and the children were then able to respond to the instructions 
given in English. 

Overall, less provision is made in junior classes and middle schools 
than in the nursery/infants or late secondary stages. The classes seen 
during the exercise were sometimes part of a special project, or had 
been provided in an attempt to give continuity to the programmes of 
pupils who would have the opportunity to study the language at the 
secondary stage. This is the case in Ealing where Punjabi and other 
Asian languages are provided in some Southall first, middle and high 
schools. 

The desired continuity is not always easy to achieve in practice. In one 
authority which funded a major increase in mother tongue work in 
1981 , there are some signs of discontinuity of provision between 
secondary schools and their contributory schools and signs of patterns 
of work that are not as systematically progressive as they might be: 
pupils are on occasions using the same materials and covering the 
same ground in, for example, secondary schools and their feeder 
schools. Although this may, to a certain extent, be inevitable when 
pupils are starting new courses at different ages, there is a need to 
keep under review the pattern of provision. 

An additional problem is posed by the possibility of the conflicting 
pressures of Asian languages and French for time on the timetable in 
some middle schools. Staff fear that if the time given to French is 
curtailed, pupils will lack the necessary basis for later French studies. If, 
however, as is generally the case, French is the only modern language 
offered in that year, then such pupils may be at a disadvantage on two 
counts: the lack of opportunity to continue with study of an Asian 
language, and a relative lack of competence in French as compared 
with pupils from other middle schools where French was the only 
modern language studied. One solution could be the provision of 
mother tongue teaching outside the time-table (ie in the lunch hour or 
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after school). 



In the junior and middle years mother tongue teaching is usually 
timetabled to take place twice or more often a week in withdrawal 
groups or classes. In some cases sessions take place after school. 
Take-up for the languages is good at this stage, indicating that the 
provision is meeting a genuine parental demand. Parents are often 
reported to be pleased that they no longer have to send children of this 
age to mother tongue classes after school and at other locations. 
However, a considerable number of children seen in a Punjabi 
community class were studying the language in school as well. In a 
Manchester junior school four native speakers of English had joined 
the Urdu class in order to be able to use and understand the language 
of their friends. This was one of the very few such instances noted in 
the exercise. 

A few of the schools have thought carefully about the content of their 
courses and one has produced clear and helpful guidelines for the 
teaching of Punjabi. These stress the importance of extending the 
children's vocabulary and improving their listening comprehension as 
a necessary basis for learning to read and write in the language. In a 
middle school where four Asian languages are available as options, 
some thought has been given to the pupils' differing experiences of 
and previous exposure to the target languages: for example, those 
opting for Hindi are meeting what is almost a foreign language, 
whereas most of those taking Gujerati are relatively new arrivals to this 
country and can already read and write a little. These considerations 
have implications for the respective syllabuses which are well 
understood by the staff concerned. In schools where heads and some 
staff are well-informed about the educational implications of 
bilingualism and are acquainted with the results of national surveys on 
linguistic diversity, there is a marked tendency for mother tongue 
teaching to be carefully and systematically planned and organised. 
Generally, however, syllabus planning is not well developed at this 
pre-secondary stage. 

For both European and Asian languages a rather rigid approach is taken 
to language teaching in most classes in the primary and middle schools 
visited. The best lessions seen, however, included a variety of 
activities: for example, discussion; listeningto and re-telling stories; 
reading practice; alphabet drill; copying letters; simple guided 
composition. Response was keenest where the topics discussed (eg 
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families, weddings, animals) were closest to the children's own 
interests and experience. In general, pupils were attentive and showed 
pride in their achievements. 

At this stage many schools are concerned to offer some support to 
pupils who speak minority languages whether or not they are studying 
the language in school or outside. An additional aim may be to increase 
all pupils' awareness of linguistic diversity. Obviously most teachers do 
not speak the languages of their pupils, but a few find educationally 
constructive ways of making reference to the mother tongues in the 
course of ordinary classroom work. Display which includes captions in 
the mother tongue is a reasonably common feature; books in the 
home languages were seen in some classrooms. Projects or units of 
topic work concentrate on or, more often, include reference to the 
cultural backgrounds of the children, but the languages themselves are 
not extensively drawn upon. 

There was one interesting exception in a class of nine-year olds in a first 
and middle school in Ealing where reference to the mother tongue, in 
this case Punjabi, added depth and relevance to an educationally 
worthwhile activity. The class were working on a six-week language 
topic. This started with a questionnaire which helped children consider 
when and to whom they used the languages they spoke. Block graphs 
had been made of language use, based on the completed 
questionnaires. Good small-group discussions took place on the 
children's own experience of the use of different languages in Southall. 

In this class where the teacher had some post-graduate training in 
linguistics there was promising work in taping and transcribing 
conversations (some about language), with careful attention given to 
the features distinguishing speech from writing. The children had listed 
a number of the functions which language performs and had illustrated 
the list with examples drawn from English and Punjabi. This work drew 
fruitfully upon the children's own experience of language and 
demonstrated a level of interest in and awareness of language in use 
not often elicited from this age group. For example, in a group 
discussion on "Things that talking has and writing doesn't have" (and 
vice-versa) one nine-year old talked well about how, "when you are 
face to face with a person you can ask him questions about the things 
you don't understand and he can tell you straight away. You can't do 
that with writing". The talk and writing emanating from the project in 
topic work was of good standard and response was keen. The inclusion 
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of examples provided by the children from their mother tongue had 
helped to make the work more immediate and given it meaning for the 
pupils. 

The children's and parent's responses in these types of arrangement 
were generally positive and enthusiastic in the schools and classes seen. 
These arrangements are most successful where aims have been well 
thought out by staff so that activities relate to those going on in the 
mainstream curriculum and so that the mothertongue skills of staff are 
fully used. Occasionally in withdrawal groups the routine tasks 
presented to the children in the mother tongue compare unfavourably 
in interest and value with the work in the classes from which they are 
withdrawn. 

IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Of the 22 secondary schools and one sixth form centre visited, the 
seven ILEA schools and one Walsall school had up-to-date records of 
the home languages spoken by pupils. In the other schools the 
reliability and the revealing detail of estimates made were always linked 
to the presence on the staff of a teacher or teachers with some 
commitment to mothertongue work or to multi-cultural education. 
Few of the schools knew much about the extent of pupils' literacy in 
their home languages. The schools with such information were 
invariably those which had worked out a policy of support for the 
learning of mother tongues. In gathering the information use was 
sometimes made of the survey forms developed by the Linguistic 
Minorities Project. 

Among them the schools offered 11 languages* in a variety of 
organisational patterns. This may be during the school day, outside 
school hours, or as a combination of both. 

Where mother tongue teaching is within the timetable, languages are 
available as options from the fourth year and in two cases from the first 
year of secondary school; Italian through an embassy sponsored 
scheme in an ILEA RC girls' 11-18 school, and Punjabi in a Southall 
12-18 high school where some 90 per cent of the pupils are Punjabi 
speakers. 

The take-up for the languages is not substantial relative to the number 

*Arabic, Bengali, Cantonese, Creek, Gujerati, Hindi, Italian, Punjabi, Spanish, Turkish, 
Urdu. 
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of pupils speaking them as mother tongues, as examples drawn from a 
few schools demonstrate: 



Language 


Estimated speakers 
who could have opted 


Number 

opting 


Punjabi 


950 


71 


Italian 


69 


30 


Bengali 


150 


38 


Greek 


54 


12 


Cantonese (taught outside the timetable) 


41 


7 


Tu rkish (taught o utside the ti metable) 


30 


3 



Groups taking the languages are thus often very small. Timetable 
clashes may partially explain this low take-up. For example, Punjabi in 
one school and Italian in another are offered as alternatives to French. 
In another school Asian languages are set against German and Latin 
and in another against 'vocationally-orientated' subjects such as 
commerce. 

One school tried to give a freer choice by including the language in all 
option groups. Quite obviously, such problems do not beset schools 
where home languages are provided outside the timetable-butsuch 
arrangements have their own difficulties. 

In several schools the impression gained was that the pupils opting 
were often not the most able and/or that they were those least 
proficient in English, Such pupils were said to have chosen the mother 
tongue faute de mieux, since, because of their poor command of 
English, they could expect little success in other examination subjects. 
Some heads believe that though parents may welcome the inclusion of 
the mother tongue in the school's curriculum, perhaps seeing this as a 
sign of recognition of the home culture, they not unreasonably 
encourage their children to opt for the language only when it does not 
conflict with subjects which might be considered vocationally more 
valuable and which have more 'status' than the mother tongue. This 
may account in part for the relatively low take-up of Punjabi, when it 
clashed with a modern European language; or of Italian, which was 
taken by fewer than a third of one school's Italian speakers. 

There were few instances of pupils other than mother tongue speakers 
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opting to take courses in the minority languages, even when, as in 
many cases, these were open to them. Italian at one school was, to a 
certain extent, an exception. 



Syllabus design in most of the schools was at a rudimentary stage. If 
guidelines or schemes exist - and in at least one school none was in 
use -these tend to be merely a list of language structures to be 
covered and perhaps a re-statement of the examination syllabus. In 
one school offering Italian, there had been difficulty in designing a 
course to meet the needs of native and non-native speakers, who study 
together. One school, however, had started to prepare a fuller and 
more helpful scheme of work and another had experimented 
successfully with the use of graded tests in Hindi for the younger 
mixed-ability classes. 



This latter initiative arose partly from the school's dissatisfaction with the 
only available O-level examination. Like many O-levels in Asian 
languages, this contains no oral/aural comprehension elementand 
includes translation, which puts a premium upon a relatively 
sophisticated knowledge of English. Moreover, these examinations are 
not always designed for a native speaker, and are suited, in any case, 
only forthe more able. This situation poses great difficulties especially 
where pupils still have a limited command of English. It is clearly the case 
that, in the absence of other suitable examinations, O-levels are being 
taken by pupils of a wide range of abilities. The pupils' discouragement, 
which reportedly causes some drop-out from courses, is notsurprising 
in the circumstances. Despite these problems most teachers involved 
see value in havi ng a certificate of some kind for pupi Is to aim for. 
However, at the moment the need for suitable examination targets is not 
being fully met, especially in the case of the non-European languages. 
The use of graded tests of defined objectives is notyetat all widespread, 
though in the I LEA some pilot work is in progress with Urdu. It will not, 
of course, always be appropriate to followthe lead given by existing tests 
in modern languages, which are designed with the needs of the 
non-native speaker specifically in mind. In the case of most minority 
languages it will be more appropriate to test literacy and to encourage 
the extension of oral skil Is rather than to test those al ready established . 
Nonetheless, a closer involvement in the development of graded tests 
may well be valuableto teachers working with minority languages, 
particularly in identifying and refining objectives and in designing 
syllabuses for less able pupils. 
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CSE examinations are available in only a minority of the languages 
which are spoken as mother tongues. Yet, it is probable that many 
pupils studying them or wishing to study them in the fourth and fifth 
years of secondary school would find a CSE course more appropriate to 
their needs than the existing O level. 

In addition, experience in other subjects show that teachers involved in 
designing graded tests and CSE syllabuses have often found these 
activities beneficial forms of in-service training. 

In the classes visited, teachers varied in the extent to which they used the 
target language themselves. Some teachers of Hindi and Urdu madefuli 
use of the languages, while in some Punjabi lessons far too much English 
was used, in most cases the lessons were characterised by a lack of 
discussion (in any language) much chorussed repetition and much 
copying. There were signs that work was insufficiently differentiated to 
suit levels of ability and attainment. Overall in the lessons seen there 
were insufficient opportunities for pupils to draw upon theiroften 
considerable oral proficiency and to use this as a basis from which to 
develop skills in writing. While some teachers presented good English 
material for translation at an appropriately challenging level, there were 
a number of cases where the models of written and spoken English were 
poor. 

Not all the provision made is concerned with teaching the languages as 
discrete courses leading to examinations. For example, in one 
secondary school pupils in the first two years are introduced to various 
languages in a 'world languages' programme. These include Semitic 
languages, some languages of the Indian sub-continent, a language 
from South-East Asia, a North European language, and Swahili. 

This course aims to increase pupils' awareness of the diversity of 
languages spoken all over the world and is intended to help them 
understand something of the inter-relationship between form and 
function in language. 

In the teaching of many of the languages a didactic and prescriptive 
mode prevailed and there was undue emphasis on copying out such 
things as verb paradigms. However, this more traditional style of 
language teaching sometimes went hand in hand with a thorough and 
sympathetic knowledge by the teachers of their pupils' social and 
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cultural backgrounds. The advantage, in terms of pupils' response and 
motivation, was clearly seen in lessons with fairly recent arrivals in this 
country who were studying Bengali and Cantonese. This special 
advantage was less evident in the teaching of some of the other 
languages, where teachers and pupils did not appear to have much 
understanding of each other and where teachers were intolerant of 
their pupils' regional accents and dialects. 



IN CLASSES ORGANISED BY THE COMMUNITIES 

Visits were made to 14 schools or groups of classes organised by 
communities and supported in someway by LEAs. The languages taught 
were Bengali (2), Cantonese (2), Gujerati, Polish (2), Punjabi (3), Spanish 
(2), Turkish and Urdu. Where the communities use LEA premises, these 
are usually secondary schools and so the accommodation issuitablefor 
all exceptthe youngest children. Other accommodation is more 
variable: several of the buildings used are overcrowded, poorly 
maintained and generally unsuited to the purpose. Most of the classes 
cater for children of school age, with afew admitting children of nursery 
age and adults. Spanish, Cantonese and Polish classes, as well as afew of 
the classes for Asian languages were homogenous groups as to age and 
ability. In the Polish and Spanish classes special arrangements were 
madefor children whose oral command of the language was weak or 
who had learning difficulties. In some of the other classes principlesof 
organisation were obscure, with a wide age span -sometimes as much 
as ten years - and great apparent differences of ability in the same class. 
Pupils usually attended once or twice a week either after school or atthe 
weekends. Class sizes varied from 15-20 to as many as 30 or 35. Several of 
the classes were oversubscribed. 

Only four of the classes had guidelines or schemes of work, and these 
were carefully detailed. In those classes where the aims are clearly seen 
by the organisers as concerned exclusively with the maintenance of 
religious, cultural, and literary traditions there was no emphasis on 
public examinations. The organiser of one group of classes in Cantonese 
believes that the aims of promoting fluency in communication and 
encouraging a love of literature would not be furthered by followingan 
examination syllabus. 

In most classes the teaching approaches were rather rigid, with much 
emphasis on reading aloud round the class, copying from the board and 
learning by rote. In one Punjabi class the whole group, regardless of age 
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or ability, was copying the same material, and in another children who 
could decode quite well were unsure of the meaning of what they had 
read. 

Even so a striking feature of the community classes was that pupils of all 
ages in all but one of the classes seen responded readily to theirteachers 
and worked hard, with evident enthusiasm. 

Links between the community classes and the schools which the 
children attended during the day were at best tenuous, extending atthe 
most to an agreement by the school to make arrangements for 
examination entries. On the schools' side there was considerable 
anxiety about the burden imposed, particularly on the younger children, 
by attending language classes after school . Their concern might be 
al layed - or, possibly, confirmed by evidence - if they knew more about 
the work done in these classes and the children's generally keen 
response. There was no instance of teachers from the schools having 
visited the community classes. Knowledge of children's progress and 
attitudes and of teaching approaches were not shared in anyway. 

Advisory support is available to the community classes in all four 
authorities. So far, only in Walsall, in the framework of an Urban Aid 
project, is this support systematically organised. In the other LEAs very 
few visits from advisers were reported. In one case such a visit was 
helpful in solving a problem of shared premises. 

Books and teaching materials 

In the schools visited and in some of the community classes, especially, 
though not exclusively, those with LEA support, financial resources are 

adequate forthe work at its present stage. A greater problem for certain 

languages is the availability of materials of quality appropriate to the 
needs of pupils. This problem, where it exists, is compounded by 
teachers' uncertainty about what is available in this country and howto 
acquire stocks. 

Forthe study of Spanish in schools and in community classes attractive 
well-produced textbooks are made available through the Spanish 
Embassy. These appeared, in use, to be well differentiated for age and 
ability. In one supplementary class a small library is provided and 
children were seen borrowing books from this excellent collection. One 
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of the two schools teaching Italian has an acceptable range of textbooks 
and readers, while the other has made generally less appropriate 
choices from what is available through a scheme sponsored by the 
Italian government. Books and materials in Polish, though less lavishly 
produced, are also of good quality and a suitable range is held by thetwo 
supplementary classes seen. There appears to be a dearth of suitable and 
available material in Turkish and, while a better range was seen for 
teaching modern Greek, by no means ail the books in use were 
appropriate to the age and ability levels of the pupils studyingthat 
language. 

Secondary school libraries in the schools visited do not, in general, 
contain many books in the home languages, though most are increasing 
their stocks. The I LEA's Centre for Learning Resources has started a pilot 
scheme whereby loan collections of fiction in various minority 
languages are available to schools. Each book is accompanied by a short 
summary and review in English so that teachers and librarians can guide 
pupils to what may interestthem. 

In nursery and infants' classes the mother tongue books and materials 
used to supportthe learning of children who speak Asian languages are 
often lively and attractive. Books published in India or Pakistan are 
supplemented by books, charts, labelled pictures and tapes produced in 
this country, often by theteachers themselves. Forthese age groups and 
for junior school pupils the range and quality of such books and 
materials appeared to be rather better in Bengali and Urdu than in 
Punjabi. 

The choice of books and materials for the study of Bengali, Hindiand 
Punjabi in secondary schools is apparently not wide (though somewhat 
better for Urdu). The majority of texts in use are published in the Indian 
sub-continent; many of these are poorly produced and, in some 
instances, the English text is inaccurate or archaic. It was not unusual to 
see the same textbooks or primers used at several different age and 
proficiency levels. The development of teaching materials is at an 
unsophisticated stage and not enough has yet been done to match 
resources carefully to the needs and interests of pupils. 

Very few audio-visual aids were seen in use for any language, Inthe 
schools, if not always in the community classes, audio-visual equipment 
is available though it was not clear whether it is always availableto 
mother tongue teachers. 
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Members of staff in some schools are making efforts tobecomefamiliar 
with a wider range of materials, produced in Britain and abroad. Itis 
important that teachers know about materials of quality and howto 
acquire them. The materials working party and resource collections set 
up in two of the LEAs could be useful initiatives. The MotherTongue 
Project, set up by the Schools Council and the EC which is developing 
teaching materials in Bengali and Greek for primary-aged children, may 
also prove helpful to teachers of those languages. Where good materials 
have been produced by ateacher or group of teachers itis importantthat 
the best of these should be made available to others working in that 
language. Schemes which sought to coordinate and centralise such 
resources could prove invaluable, especially if they incorporated 
evaluation of materials already in use. 

Staffing and staff development 

In nursery and infant classes the class teachers, nursery assistants or 
ancillary staff directly involved in mother tongue work usually speak the 
children's mother tongue, as do some part-time or peripateticteachers, 
though these latter have not always been trained for work with this age 
group. Most infants' schools make good use of those members of their 
staff who knowminority languages to help young children make the 
transition from home to school, to communicate with parents and 
sometimes to aid the children's concept development and to inform 
classroom teachers of the extent of children's understanding. Schools 
which have more ad hoc arrangements for mother tongue supporttend 
to see the functions of such staff more narrowly, perhaps merely as 
interpreters when problems or difficulties arise. 

In the junior, middle and secondary years, those who teach minority 
languages are more likely to be part-time and/or peripateticteachers. 
Only a minority have English initial teacher training qualifications. Most 
have qualified as teachers in their country of origin and, after conversion 
courses and perhaps further study or qualification, have had some 
teaching experience in English schools. Some, however, are not 
qualified teachers and are employed as instructors. One group of 
teachers of Bengali in the I LEA is employed by a local adult education 
institute and spend some of their time in schools. The Italian and 
Spanish teachers employed by their respective embassies to work in 
schools have qualifications from Italy or Spain and generally have no 
English teaching qualification or any teaching experience in English 
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maintained schools. 



Most of the mother tongue teachers are native speakers of the language 
they are teaching; in the case of Asian languages a number of teachers 
speak, and sometimes teach, more than one language. On the other 
hand, a teacher of U rdu had insufficient command of the language for 
the examination work she was undertaking. It is impossible to say 
whether this is a common phenomenon but in this series of visits itwas 
unusual. The command of English of the mothertongueteams varied 
from extremely good to poor. Teachers whose own English is limited or 
incorrect are not able to give the necessary help to pupils taking public 
examination courses which include-as many do -translation from and 
into English. Few of the teachers seen, whatever the status oftheir 
qualifications, were specifically trained in language teaching. A number 
had taught and still teach English as a second language; that is quite 
commonly the experience of teachers of Asian languages in Ealing, some 
of whom are members of the authority's 'pool' of English as asecond 
language teachers. 

Several mother tongue teachers in schools were not trained for, or have 
limited experience of, the age groups which they were teaching. This 
does not, of cou rse, imply that they cannot adapt to the newdemands, 
but some undoubtedly find it difficult to do so. 

The qualifications and experience of teachers in community classes vary 
widely. Aeonsiderablenumber-probably more than half-have 
teaching qualifications of some kind, though only a minority have 
qualifications recognised in England. A handful only are trained as 
language teachers. Mostteachers work as volunteers, but exceptions 
include teachers of Spanish, Turkish and-as part of an urban aid 
programme- Urdu. Few of the community class teachers have extensive 
knowledge of the education system in which their pupils spend much of 
theirtime. 

Several problems arise in relation to staffing. First, and most general, is 
the lack of suitable and suitably qualified teachers particularly of Asian 
languages, and also of Turkish and Cantonese. A number of secondary 
heads in areas where these languages are spoken identify this asa 
constraint on anyfutu re development of mothertongue work. They 
welcome help from thei r LEAs in identifying suitable teachers, butthis 
help is not always available. 
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A second problem is the professional isolation in which many mother 
tongue teachers work, particularly in secondary schools. This is, of 
course, partly attributable to their part-time status or to the need to work 
outside the school timetable, both of which may prevent them from 
entering fully into the life of the school. 

Their isolation also arises from the fact that few such teachers have more 
than nominal contact with any subject department. There is thus often 
no-one on the staff who knows anything of the content of the mother 
tongue cou rses, of how they are being delivered or of their success, 
unless this is reflected in public examinations. Some heads expressed 
anxiety on this count. Mother tongue teachers, like teachers of anything 
else, need to be involved as fully as possible in school or departmental 
discussion on matters of curriculum and methodology. Where these 
teachers have established close working relations with classroom 
teachers or with subject departments (for example, modern languages), 
there are more opportunities for exchange of ideas on classroom 
practice, organisation of classes and course design. This may be 
particularly helpful to those who lack specific training as teachers of 
language or are unfamiliar with the best of modern methodology. 
Moreover, it is easier for the mother tongue teacher's knowledge of the 
languages spoken by the children to be seen as a valuable resource by 
the rest of the staff if he or she works as a member of an established 
team. 

Where mother tongue provision is made through embassy-sponsored 
schemes (eg Spanish, Italian) certain special difficulties may arise. 
Teachers are recruited and employed by the embassies, so there maybe 
an undesirably rapid turnover of staff. Moreover, some of the teachers 
may be unfamiliarwith aspects of the English educational system -for 
example, arrangements for grouping children -and perhaps 
unaccustomed to taking on duties outside the classroom. 

The in-service training of mother tongue teachers emerges as a matter of 
particular concern, i n view of the variations in qualifications and 
experience mentioned above. Some authorities have made a start: there 
are initiatives whereby, under the guidance of advisory staff, teachers 
have formed working parties to produce materials, discuss 
methodology and design guidelines or schemes of work; the I LEA now 
offers a course leading to a newly instituted Royal Society of Arts 
qualification in the teaching of mother tongues. These efforts are 
sometimes beset with difficulties, not least among them the scarcity of 
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individuals who have both a sufficient knowledge of the minority 
languages and some expertise in the teaching of languages. In-service 
training involving more than one authority might well resolve some 
difficulties. 

Nor ideally should such in-service training be confined to teachers who 
work in schools. A number of those who organise community classes are 
conscious of their teachers' need forfurthertrainingin language 
teaching and at presentthey have little access to such opportunities. 
However, the provision of such in-service training is not a simple matter. 
For some languages and in some areas appropriate expertise is hard to 
find. It is also difficult for people who work part-time and perhaps as 
vol u nteers to f i nd the time to attend i n-service sessions. 



Issues arising 

Responding to the home language of children when that language is not 
English is a relatively new experience for LEAs and schools in England. 
Although steps are being taken to do so, a small sample of which is 
reported here, the lack of long and well established practice necessarily 
means the present initiatives are at an early and variable stage of 
development. It is also the case that in these four areas, as elsewhere, 
there is still lively discussion both about the educational value of mother 
tongue teaching to children of different ages and abilities and about 
ways in which it is best carried out. 

As is indicated in the body of this report there are a number of reasons 
advanced for developing such work. The resulting provision differed in 
emphasis depending on whether it was an LEA or community 
organisation making it. The LEAs are seekingto respond to educational 
needs as they see them and the community provision is essentially 
geared to preserving ethnic, national or cultural group identity. 
Inevitably there is an overlap between these concerns but areas of 
common ground have seldom been clarified because of a lack of contact 
between school and community provision. 

In some of the work seen there is evidence of di rect benefit to the pupils 
in respondingto their first language. This is particularly the case in some 
first and infants' schools where a carefully planned approach has 
enabled pupils to engage more fully with normal school work. 
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At other levels the approaches and provision are less secure. If present 
initiatives are to proceed, and to develop the level of quality expected in 
other areas of the curriculum, a number of practical issues will have to be 
taken into account. These include headteachers and other staff 
members being well-informed about the linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds of ail their pupils, andensuringthattheuseandteaching 
of the mothertongue is related to the mainstream curriculum either 
thematically, as may be the case in primary schools, ororganisationally 
in secondary schools, by being provided within an established subject 
department. Mother tongue work of poor quality- whether in terms of 
teaching method, resources oracademicsuccess-will not do muchto 
improve the status of minority languages and cultures in schools: rather 
the reverse. 

All teaching and learning depends on good teaching, on well-planned 
and appropriate content and on the use of materials of good quality. 
Many classes visited showed more or less serious deficiencies in these 
respects, in so far as HMI were able to judge without a good knowledge 
of all the languages. Progress will depend on those engaged in, or 
contemplating, work of this kind establishing a firmer base of accurate 
knowledge of pupils' existing language skills in their mothertongues; 
the development of appropriate in-service training for those engaged or 
likely to be engaged in such teaching; the identification of suitable 
learning and teaching materials; and the establishment of links and 
cooperation with community-organised classes. 

Many ethnic minority communities and individual families in England 
regard their mothertongue as an important element in the social, 

cultural and educational development of their children. These 

communities, along with a substantial number of LEAs and schools, are 
at various stages of determining what role, if any, the educational system 
at different levels might and should play in responding to children's first 
languages. It is clear that whatever policies and practices are developed 
nationally, locally or at school level the issue of an appropriate 
educational response to a multilingual society, and bilingual pupils in 
particular, is likely to be a matter of serious educational concern and 
debate into the foreseeable future. 

It is possible that out of the present confused pictu re, with examples 
hei e and there of more carefully planned analysis and response, a 
coherent pattern may emerge that clarifies what it is that schools can 
realistically do and relates that to healthy and lively community provision 
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outside the formal education system. But that is unlikely unless those 
charged with the general responsibility to plan and provide for 
education develop clearer ideas of what developments are both 
desirable and possible, and relate those decisions to practice by 
encouraging that whici t is sound and workable and dispensing with that 
which is not. This report, examining some existing practices in asmall 
number of LEAs, is necessarily descriptive and tentative because that is 
the present state of the art. It may contribute, however, to that review 
which is needed if decisions about anyfuture developments are tobe 
made on well-considered educational and practical grounds. 
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